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ABSTRACT 


This report is an analysis of the movement of manufacturing 
firms’ from Berkeley to' industrial areas in other Cities.) paetors 
that typieally influence industrial location decisions areuused 
to compare Berkeley with other cities in the San Francisco bay 
area. Berkeley compares poorly with other cities in the region 
as a location for industry when judged by resident labor force 
characteristics, average wage rates, land availability, land 
costs, property tax rates, and crime rates. A survey of em- 
ployers provides an outline of the factors that influence manu- 
facturers to relocate their Berkeley plants in other cities. 
Although Berkeley's high property tax rates and negative busi- 
ness climate influenced the relocation of many firms, other 
factors had much greater overall impact on the ldcation deci- 
sions of employers. In particular, inadequate or unavailable 
space for expansion in Berkeley, high land costs, and a poor 
labor base for production workers were more important in 


determining the movement of industries from the city. 


INTRODUCTION 


Industries have been leaving Berkeley, and the number of 
new firms locating in the city has not kept pace with the number 
of firms moving away. Despite the proximity of Berkeley's 
iadastaralearea to excel] lent transportation facilities and the 
assets provided by the University of California campus as a 
generator of new ideas and products, Berkeley has experienced 
a met decline in the number of manufacturing firms since the 


mid-1960's. 


For several years, many Berkeley businessmen have been 
ParPieecal Vos OL Criticism at the city's high property tax 
Peaveereics radical politics, and its bad business climate.: 
These factors are primarily responsible for the exodus of firms 
from Berkeley, the businessmen claim. * However, some citizens 
and city officials say these factors, especially the purported 
anti-business bias of the city, are overemphasized as important 
determinants of location change. Instead, they say the decline 
of manufacturing establishments in Berkeley can be explained 
by the national trend of industrial movements away from cities 


to areas of cheaper labor. 


The debate between these two camps has not resulted in a 
clear appraisal of the factors that have influenced firms to 
move out of Berkeley. This report to the Berkeley Comprehensive 


Pianning Department attempts to fill that void by presenting “an 


analysis of the movement of industriesstromecnescity., Lt as 
hoped that the analysis will offer a clearer explanation of 
the decline of manufacturing establishments in Berkeley and 


provide a basis for the exploration of alternative polrercs 


that may influence future relocation decisions. 


The analysis begins with a documentation of the change 
in manufacturing establishments and employment in the city 
between 1958 and 1972. Next, the report concentrates on the 
status of Berkeley as a location for industry relative to other 
locations in the San Francisco Bay Area. Factors that influence 
industrial location decisions, such as land prices, wage rates, 
resident labor force characteristics, and property tax rates, 
are used to compare Berkeley with other areas in the region. 
The comparisons highlight Berkeley's ability to attract (oon 
repel ) industrial firms relative to other Bay Area:locations. 
Finally, the results of a survey of industries that have left 
‘Berkeley are analyzed. The survey responses provide an out- 
line of the factors important in the decision of manufacturers 


to leave Berkeley. 


HISTORICAL TREND OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYMENT 


The number of manufacturing establishments and employees 
in Berkeley at four points between 1958 and 1972 are presented 
iielaple purine that 14-year period, the number of manu- 
Poremie wane in tiie City decreased by 15, a loss of six 
per cent. The number of manufacturing firms was highest in 
1963; the total declined in each reporting period thereafter. 
The largest decline occurred between 1967 and 19/72, when the 


Boity experienced a net loss of 22 firms, a decrease of nearly 


nine per cent. 


While the number of manufacturing firms in Berkeley declined 
after 1963, manufacturing employment continued to grow. Table 1 
shows that employment increased through 1967, and stabilized 
between 1967 and 1972. Manufacturing employment increased by 
-1000 - a growth of 13.5 per cent - between 1958 and 1967. There 


was no change in total manufacturing employment between 1967 


and 1972. 


While Berkeley experienced a net loss of manufacturing 
firms between 1963 and 1972, the city's relative share of total 
manufacturing establishments in Alameda County and the nine- 
county bay region (including Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, Napa, 
San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Solano and Sonoma 


Counties) decreased each pervod tatter. 1955." Ihe figures in 


TABI! 
NUMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN BERKELEY: 
1958-1972 
Change, 
1958 1963 1967 1972 1958-72 
Number of 
Establishments 246 263 253 231 -15 
Number of 
Employees 7400 8100 8400 8400 1000 


source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures; = 773 
Area Series, California MC/2(3)-5, Table 8; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census,. Census of Manufactures, 196/7, Volume II], 
Area Statistics, Part 1, Alabama-Montana, Table 8; U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures, 1963, 
Volume TJ], Area Statistics, Table 4; U.S. Bureatigor 
the Census, Census of Manufactures, 1958, Volume III, 
Area Statistics, Table 3. 
Table 2 represent the percentage of manufacturing firms in both 
Alameda County and the entire bay region that were located in 
Berkeley. The city's share of the manufacturing firms in Ala- 
meda County decreased 3.1 percentage points between 1958 and 
1972; nearly two-thirds of this decline in relative share 
occurred between 1967 and 19/72. Berkeley's share of the total 
number of manufacturing firms in the bay region decreased 1.1 
percentage points; again, nearly two-thirds of the loss in 


Berkeley's relative share of establishments in the region oc- 


curred between 1967 and 1972. 


Althoughumanufacturing employment in Berkeley increased 
between 1958 and 1972, the city's share of manufacturing em- 


ployment in Alameda County and the bay region declined over 


Se il ae 


BERKELEY'S SHARE OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN ALAMEDA COUNTY AND THE NINE-COUNTY BAY REGION: 1958-72 


1958 76S: 1967 1972 Change, 58-72 
Berkeley's share 
of Alameda County 
establishments (%) 15.9 14.9 Taee lege! smelt 


Berkeley's share 


of regional 
establishments (%) 1.3 eel, 3.9 See =a lee 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures, 19/72, 


Peeomocties, California MC/2(3)-5, Table 6-8; U.S. Bureau 


Oretne "census, Census of Manufactures, 1967, Volume III, 


Bpeeiotatastics, Part 1, Alabama-Montana, Table 6-8; U.S. 
Bureausot the’ Census, Census of Manufactures, 1963, Volume 


Hil seArea Statistics, Table 4; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Census of Manufactures, 1958, Volume III, Area Statistics, 
Table 3. 
the total 14-year period. However, the decrease in Berkeley's 
share of county and regional employment occurred between 1958 
and 1967, only. The figures in Table 3 show that Berkeley's 
share of Alameda County manufacturing employment increased 
slightly between 1967 and 1972 (a 0.1 percentage point increase), 


and that Berkeley's share of regional manufacturing employment 


remained constant between 1967 and 1972. 


Berkeley's manufacturing sector, while experiencing a net 
loss of establishments between 1967 and 1972, maintained both 
a constant absolute number of manufacturing employees and a 
constant relative share of county and regional manufacturing 
employment. Although firms left Berkeley, total manufacturing 


employment did not decline between 1967 and 1972. 


TABIEe 


BERKELEY'S SHARE OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT IN 
ALAMEDA COUNTY AND THE NINE-COUNTY BAY REGION: 1958-72 


ie ye: ioe) 1967 Lo Change, 58-/2 
Berkeley's share 
of Alameda County 
employment (%) 10.8 10.9 LORD 1OeG One 
Berkeley's share 
of regional 
employment (%) Set Dos, ees" SLRS -0.6 


source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures), 1972. 
Area Series,California MC/2(3)-5, Table 6-8; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Census of Manufactures, 1967, Volume= oer 
Area Statistics, Part 1, Alabama-Montana, Table 6-8; U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures, 1963, Volume 
Jil, Area Statistics, Table 4;-U.S. Bureau of the tCensucy 
Census of Manufactures, 1958, Volume III, Area Statistics, 
Table 3. 

The degree of change in the number of establishments and 
employees experienced by separate industrial sectors in Berkeley 
can be seen by disaggregating 1967 and 1972 manufacturing data 
(disaggregation of Berkeley data was not available in the Census 
of Manufactures prior to 1967). Table 4 -shows the change in 
establishments and employment between 1967 and 19/2 for six 
separate industrial sectors. In 196/, these six sectors accounted 
for 71.4 per cent of total manufacturing employment and 65.2 
per cent of total manufacturing establishments: im Berkeley. 

In 1972, these same sectors accounted for 65.5 per cent of «total 


manufacturing employment and 66.2 per cent of total manufacturing 


establishments. 


TABLE*4 


CHANGE IN BERKELEY MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
AND EMPLOYMENT: 1967-1972 


Industrial Change in Change in 
Sector Establishments Employees 
Absolute Percentage Absolute Rercentage 

Change Change Change Change 

Food and 

Kindred Products -/] -46./7 =300 =p Ae ine 

Printing and 

Publishing slay LES 100 Over 

Chemicals and 

Allied Products -5 il giasee, -200 -9.5 

Primary Metals -1 -1.0 -100 -16./7 

Fabricated Metals -10 -28.6 O O 


Non-Electrical 
Machinery -6 =L6¢ / @) @) 


Other Manufac- 
fOr Lng -10 -11.4 500 20.8 


- Total Manufac- 
turing -22 -8./7 0 @) 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures, 1972, 


Area erties, Caliltormia MC/ZC3)45,; Table. 672s Se> Bureau 


of the Census, Census of Manufactures, 1967, Volume III, 
Area Statistics, Part 1, Alabama-Montana;, Table 8. 

The largest percentage decrease in establishments and em- 
ployees between 1967 and 1972 occurred in food and kindred 
products industries. This sector also experienced the largest. 
absolute drop in employment. The greatest absolute decrease in 


establishments occurred in fabricated metal industries. Only 


printing and publishing industries experienced growth in both 


establishments and employees between 1967 and 1972. 


Two industrial sectors, fabricated metal andenon-electrical 
machinery, lost firms yet maintained constant employment. Manu- 
facturing industries not ineluded.in the six sectors: Game wmetier 
manufacturing) experienced a decrease in establishments and an 
increase in employees. Quite clearly, the average number of 
employees in these industries increased between 1967 and 19/72. 
This can be seen in Table 5, which presents the average number 
of employees per establishment for the six industrial sectors 
im both 1967 <and 19/72. \ Interestingly, alt sectors CineluaGme 
other manufacturing) experienced an increase in average employees 
per establishment except printing and publishing and primary 
metal industries. It appears that although establishments and 
employment increased in printing and publishing industries, 
the average firm was smaller in 19/72 than in 1967. However, 
in nearly all other Berkeley industrial sectors, firms became 


larger or large firms remained in Berkeley while smaller firms 


left. 
Components of Employment Change 


In order to more closely analyze the forces influencing 
the manufacturing sector of Berkeley, an effort has been made 
to highlight the components of employment change between 1967 
and 1972. The technique used, commonly called shift-share 


analysis, provides a method for sorting out the factors that 


eros 


TABLE’ 5 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PER MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN BERKELEY: 1967-72 


Industrial 

Sectors yey 1967 #1972 Change Percentage Change 

Food and 

Kindred Products VSS LOOT OU 26 7 36,.4 

Preinting and 

Publishing el ee, Cea -18.0 

Chemicals and 

Allied Products V2.4 Wire 693 O04 

Primary Metals 6070 DD. © -4.4 -7.3 

Fabricated Metals ne Sees ZO50 ay 39 09. 

Non-Electrical 

Machinery 3026 Share Grok , Loe 

Other Manufacturing i ease: ene] SOs 
‘Total Manufacturing once Ona Saar s a6 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures, 1972, 


Area Series, California MC/2(3)-5, Table 8; U.S. Bureau. 


of the*Census, Census of Manufactures, 196/7,-Volume IIT, 
Aedes ocCauieties; rare 1, Alabama-Montana, Llabile-8% 


Dabs b es 


relate to the differences in the rates of employment growth 
between Berkeley and the bay Ceo The employment change 

in each industrial sector between 1967 and 1972 can, through 

the shift-share technique, be attributed to one of three factors: 
regional growth, industrial mix, or local Shares allem coven 
growth factor accounts for the employment change that would 

have occurred in a particular industry in Berkeley hac tna 
industry experienced the same rate of growth as total manu- 
facturing employment in the region (defined as the San Francisco- 
Oakland SMSA and San Jose SMSA, since employment data of com- 
parable disaggregation was not available for Sonoma, Napa, and 
Solano Counties). [he industrial mix factor accounts rom seie 
employment change in an industry in Berkeley due to that 
industry's status within the region as fast or slow growing. 

ine rate of erowth of a particular industry iu the reervonreks 
characterized as fast if it excéeds, and slow if Re falls shor 
of, the growth rate of total manufacturing employment in the 
“region. Finally, the local share factor accounts for the 

change in a Berkeley industry's employment that is attributable 
GO 16cal erowlhGol-c.,,tme dilierence between, the industw as 


growth rate in Berkeley and its growth in the region as a whole. 


The regional growth, industrial mix, and local share com- 
ponents sum to the actual change in employment between 1967 
and 1972 for each industrial sector. The regional growth com- 
ponent shows the impact of the total regional manufacturing 


Sector on, the growth of an. individual sector. The 1ndustrial 


Sie 


mix component indicates the ability of one industry ii che 
region to compete with all other manufacturing industries 155) 
the region. The local share component shows how well Berkeley 
is competing with other locations in the region for each 


industrial ea 


Table 6 shows the components of employment change in 
Berkeley Detween 196/ and 1972. The results of the: shift-share 
Sieiyememimareare that three of the six industrial sectors in 
Berkeley had negative industrial mix growth components. This 
means that region-wide, these sectors (food and kindred products, 
printing and publishing, and primary metal industries) were 
not competing effectively with other industrial sectors. The 
three industrial sectors were slow-growth sectors, and accounted 
for 23.8 per cent of the total manufacturing employment in | 


Berkeley in 1972. : 


Four industrial sectors had negative local share growth 
onrodenes: This indicates that within Berkeley, these four 
sectors were unable to compete with the same sectors in the 
region as a whole. In other words, these sectors had lower 
growth rates in Berkeley between 1967 and 1972 than in other 
locations in the region. The four sectors with negative local 
share growth components (food and kindred products, chemicals 
and allied products, fabricated metals, and non-electrical 
machinery) accounted for 51.2 per cent of the total manufacturing 


employment in Berkeley in 1972. 


ice 


TABLE 6 


COMPONENTS OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT CHANGE 
IN (BERKELEY: 9196/=1972 


Industrial Regional Industrial Local Total 
Sector Growth Mix Share Change 
Food and Kindred 

Products -/ -140 -154 -300 
Printing and 

Publishing -4 -15 119 100 
Chemicals and 

Allied Products -13 48 -235 -200 
Primary Metals -4 -146 50 -100 
Fabricated Metals -3 19 -16 0 
Non-Electrical 

Machinery -/ SAS) -169 0 
Other Manufacturing ae 41 473 ~ 500 
Total -52 -17 - 68 0 


note: Region defined as San Francisco-Oakland SMSA and San Jose 
SMSA 


Source: U.S. Bureau: of the Census, Censts of ‘Manufactures... 1972, 


Area SeriescunGalifornia MC/2(3)-5, lable 6-33, U.S. bureau 


of the Census, Census of Manufactures; 196/, Volume III, 
Area Statistics, Part 1, Alabama-Montana, Table 6-8. - 
The results of the shift-share analysis indicate that al- 

though Berkeley's manufacturing employment in 1972 was concen- 
trated in non-slow-growing industries, many Berkeley industries 
were unable to generate employment growth locally at a rate 
comparable to the growth experienced at other locations in the 
precio. selieschunduserl al scectors found other bocatrons im tne 
region to be better environments for employment growth than 


Berkeley. 


ive 


BERKELEY AS A LOCATION FOR INDUSTRY 


Clues to the movement of industrial firms out of Berkeley 
and the shift of employment growth in certain industries from 
Berkeley to other cities in the region may be uncovered by 
evaluating the factors important in manufacturers' location 
decisions. Location theory argues that manufacturers determine 
their firms’ location by comparing the costs and revenues of 
doing business at different sites. Land, labor, and transpor- 
tation costs are all considered. The chosen site will be the 
location that minimizes these costs and maximizes revenues to 


the manufacturer's greatest advantage. 


In practice, location decisions are sometimes made for 
reasons other than least-cost or maximum profit, however. A 
city can be chosen as a location for an industry because its 
cultural environment is "Superior" to competing sites, it has 
more desirable housing for the firm's executives than other 
cities, or its "business climate" is more conducive to indus- 
Erial growth. im short, location theory—Vvs' not. an! exact Pence. 
At the bottom line, a choice can be based either on the whim 
and fancy of an individual manufacturer or the careful analysis 


of business factors at different locations. 


The following sections compare the desirability of Berkeley 
as a location for industry with other areas in the bay region. 


The factors evaluated are those most commonly used in making 


aoe 


location decisions. It should be kept in mind, however, that 
intangible factors such as those mentioned “above cane cometimes 


loom important in the ultimate decision. 


Labor Force Characteristics 


A manufacturing firm interested in a resident labor force 
will find Berkeley rich in professional workers but poor in 
workers capable of production tasks. Table 7 shows the number 
of Berkeley residents in 1960 and 1970 with occupations in one 
of the four categories from which manufacturing employees derive. 
White collar manufacturing employees have professional or 
managerial occupations, and blue collar, or production-related, 
manufacturing employees are classified as craftsmen or operatives. 
Professional and managerial workers constituted 37.9 per cent of 
Berkeley's employed residents in 1960, and 43 per cent of the 
city's employed residents in 19/0. Craftsmen and operatives, 
however, made up 16.4 per cent of the employed residents in 


Berkeley in 1960, and only 10.9 per cent of the employed residents 


Ime LO; 


Although craftsmen and operatives are declining in Hosa murs 
numbers and as percentages of total employed residents in other 
bay area communiitiives, Berkeley's resident labor force Vs par- 
ticularly weak in these occupations. Table 8 compares the per- 
centage of total employed residents in Berkeley and other bay 
area Gites) that. reported occupations in the four categories in 


1970. Clearly, craftsmen and operatives constituted much 


ee 


TABLE / 


OCCUPATIONS OF EMPLOYED BERKELEY RESIDENTS: 


Occupation 


1960 and 1970 


Number of Employed Residents 
Reporting Occupations 


1960 1970 
Professional, Technical, 
and Kindred Workers 05, 168 18,516 
Managers and 
Administrators o,403 see 
Craftsmen 3,460 2,970 
Operatives, Non-Transport ae 010 ole 
Other Occupations 235212 PAS OES 6 
Total Ce tS aw, 62 


Percentage Distribution of Employed 


Residents Reporting Occupations 


Professional, Technical, 


_and Kindred Workers 3050 36.6 
Managers and 

Administrators Teo 6.4 
Craftsmen Tce, See 
Greninttes? Non-Transport a) aU) 
‘Other Occupations 45./ oe | 
Total LOCO 100.0 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, 
Volume I, Characteristics of the Population, Part 6, 
California - Section 1, Table 86; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Census of Population: 1960, Volume i; Gheawac- 


temist Lesxoijethe Population, part 6, California,atable 84. 


aie 


TABLE 33 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE. OCCUPATIONS OF 
EMPLOYED RESIDENTS IN THE NINE-COUNTY REGION, BERKELEY, 
AND "SELECTED, CLI LESs > oe 


Occupation Occupational Distribution of Employed 
Residents. lie. 
San San 


Berkeley Oakland Leandro Hayward Jose Region 


Professional, 

Technical, and 

Kindred Workers 36 «6 japages OMY no 20.9 “1983 
Managers and 

Administrators Gad i=3 8.4 6.9 oye: 9.3 
Crartsmen 5.9 he leeeee e/a Geo 13> FPZaG 
Operatives, 

Non-Transport Bei) iets: asa SESS: Ta 8.6 
Other Occupations, .46.1 pyre y Saha! GOxG LDS a Oe 
Total 100.0 EOUUAO 1002-0 100.0 LUO, OM OO eo 


Sourncesm:U<S. Bureau of ‘the Census, sCensus’ of, Population: 1970, 
Volume I, Characteristics of the Population, “Part 16, 
Cali fornray=Seetion+l. Table 86 ).U¢S. Bureau of «the 
Census, Census of Population: 1960, Volume I, Charac- 
teristics of the Population, Part 6, Calitornia, lable wou 
smaller percentages of total employed residents in Berkeley 
than in Oakland, San Leandro, or San Jose. In Oakland, the 
combined percentage of craftsmen and operatives in the employed 
resident labor force was nearly twice that of Berkeley, and in 
San Leandro the percentage was over two and one-half times 


greater than the percentage in Berkeley. In the nine-county 


region as a whole, the percentage of craftsmen and operatives 


was approximately twice as large as the percentage in Berkeley. 


Certainly, manufacturing firms locating in Berkeley can 
attract production workers from adjacent cities. In fact, in 
1970, 82.5 per cent of the craftsmen and 76.7 per cent of the 
operatives working in Berkeley lived outside the city (see 
Table 9). Nevertheless, to the extent a firm is concerned with 
a resident labor force oriented toward production-related occu-~ 
pations, there are other bay area cities that will appear more 
attractive than Berkeley. A firm presently located in Berkeley 
that is experiencing difficulties in attracting production em- 


ployees might find a more suitable labor force in other bay area 


cities. 


TABLE 9 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS 
WORKING IN BERKELEY BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE: 1970 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Total Persons Berkeley Workers Berkeley Workers 

Working in 1a V2, 230) Living Outside 
Occupation Berkeley Berkeley Berkeley 
Professional, 

Technical, and 

Kindred Workers Oo, 043 ORS. 49.1 
Managers and 

Administrators 4,462 B29 66.1 
Craftsmen 4,451 Tiled Co 
Operatives, 

Non-Transport 377009 2S «3 768, 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of POpU Mat tons gard 70, 
Subject Reports, Final Report PC (2)-6D, Journey to Work, 
able <d. 


<i 


Labor Cost 


The cost. of: labor, isa major factorsunmcaem ecanion decision 
of every manufacturer. A large portion of any firm's total costs 
is paid out to labor, and manufacturers seek to minumizes tauon 
costs in their location choice. Differentials im weaeemraees 
among, regions are important determinants of interregional indus- 
trial location change (the movement of textileindustries from 
the Northeast to the South was largely influenced by differences 
in the cost,of_labor, for example). Differences: pment. 
regional wage rates, however, are typically not as great as 
interregional differences. It is argued, therefore, that labor 
costs are not an important factor in choosing a location among 
several sites within a region. The presence of an individual 
manufacturer in a region such as the bay area implies that the 
firm has already made a decision concerning the difference in 
the cost of labor between, for example, Berkeley and Bane meena 
The final decision on a location within a region is based on 
factors other than labor cost because, the argument goes, the 


major choice among different regional wage rates has already 


been made. - 


Wage rates in different locations in the nine-county bay 
Geez1on are noe Uniform within the same industry, however. in 
fact, Manutacturers can substantially reduce their labor costs 
by changing locations within the region. Table 10 shows the 


average 1975 hourly wage rates for production workers in durable 


~aou- 


and non-durable good manufacturing industries in the four SMSA'S 
that make up the bay region. Since wage rate data are not 
avarlaplestorswclvtles sdigemeaw counties, Lt 1S impossible to 
compare wage rates in Berkeley with wage rates in other cities. 
However, it is possible to compare the average wage rates in 
the San Francisco-Oakland SMSA with the rage rates in the 
region's other three SMSA's.: It should be noted, however, that 
the average wage rates may not be perfectly comparable because 
of possible differences in the mix of durable and non-durable 
goods industries Prone SMSA's. Table 10 indicates that wages 
for both durable and non-durable goods production workers are 
higher in the San Francisco-Oakland SMSA than in the other bay 


area SMSA's. 


TABLE 10 


AVERAGE 1975 HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR MANUFACTURING 
PRODUCTION WORKERS IN BAY AREA SMSA'S . 


(Constant, Dold ans,. where, 1976-100) 


Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
SMSA Industries Industries 
San Francisco-Oakland Oa 6.36 
San Jose 2.95 Soils 
Santa Rosa 5.46 4590 
Valle jo-Fairfield-Napa 6.48 7.20 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, 
Stateseandeareasae 1959519/4," Bul betin 1370-1 le 1975; State 
of California, California Statistical Abstract, 1976, 
Tables C-13. Pia se Se, oe ee ae 


op ses 


Table 11 shows the percentage difference in average 1972 
and 1975 wage rates between the San Francisco-Oakland SMSA and 
the other three SMSA's (calculated in constant dollars, where 
1976=100). The differences among the wage rates in the San 
Francisco-Oakland SMSA and the rates in the other SMSA's in- 
creased for both durable and non-durable goods manufacturing 
production workers between 1972 and 1975. In 1975, a durable 
goods manufacturer located in the San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 
could have reduced his or her cost for production workers by 
12.2 per cent had the firm been able to offer wages equal to 
those in the San Jose SMSA. The manufacturer could have reduced 
his or her labor costs for durable goods production workers 
by nearly 20 per cent had the firm been able to pay Santa Rosa 
SMSA wages. Non-durable goods manufacturers in the San Francisco - 
Oakland SMSA could have reduced their firms' cost for production 
workers in 1975 by 9.1 per cent if they had paid wages comparable 
to those offered in the San Jose SMSA, and by 23 per cent had 
they paid wages comparable to eee offered in the Santa Rosa 


SMSA. 


Manufacturers located in the San Francisco-Oakland SMSA, 
including Berkeley, pay their production workers the highest 
average wage of the region's four SMSA's. Firms in the San 
Francisco-Oakland SMSA interested in lowering their labor 
costs can realize 10 to 20 per cent reductions by relocating 


in other SMSA's. 


Bs vo 


TABLE 11 


PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES 

FOR MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION WORKERS IN SAN FRANCISCO- 

OAKLAND SMSA AND WAGE RATES IN OTHER BAY AREA SMSA'S: 
L972 .and{ 19/5 


Wage Rate in SMSA is % Lower than Wage 
Rate in San Francisco-Oakland SMSA 
SMSA 1972 1975 
Non-Durable Non-Durable 

Durable Goods Goods Durable Goods Goods __ 
San Jose POG 8.9 g ORE 9.1 
Santa Rosa rov9 2078 19.5 25a 
Vallejo- 
Fairfield-Napa ack aie Or: “ee Le] 33 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, 
States and Areas: 1939-1974, Bulletin 1370-11, 19/5; State 
Wea erOrmi.4g,. California Statistical Abstract, 1976, 


Labve C-13. 


Land Available for Industrial Development : 


There is little vacant land available for industrial develop- 
ment in Berkeley. In 1975, approximately 33 acres were vacant 
and zoned for industrial use in the eity.° Eighteen acres, 
or 54.5 per cent of the total vacant industrial land, were 
located in the controversial West Berkeley Industrial Park. 
The industrial area of Berkeley is bordered on the east by 
residential areas, on the west by Interstate Highway 80, and 
on the north and south by the cities of Albany and Emeryville. 
Consequently, Berkeley, like many other older cities, cannot 
easily expand its industrial area or increase the acreage 


available for industrial development. 


The vacant industrial acreage in Berkeley represents only 
a very small amount of the vacant, industrially-zoned land in 
the region. “Tablev12 shows. that in’ 19/9) 5berkole wean o9macres 
represented only 0.4 per cent of the vacant industrial land 
in Alameda County, and 0.1 per cent of the vacant industrial 


land in the nine-county region. 


TABU Bie 


VACANT ZONED INDUSTRIAL LAND IN BERKELEY AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL VACANT INDUSTRIAL LAND IN ALAMEDA COUNTY AND 
NINE-COUNTY REGION: 1975 


Berkeley Alameda County Region 

Total Vacant Zoned 
Industrial Land 

(acres) a8 9,074 297 See 
Vacant Industrial 
Land in Berkeley 
as Percentage of s 
Vacant andes. 100.0 ee: Ole 


Source: Association of Bay Area Governments, Vacant Industrial 
Lands Inventory; Working ‘Paper No. 21,;.-February 23, 1976. 


The amount of vacant industrial land We Berke te? compares 
poorly with the amount of vacant industrial land available in 
other bay area cities. Table 13 shows the vacant industrial 
acreage available in 19/75 in several bay area cities. Concord 
has over 13 times the vacant industrial acreage of Berkeley. 
Hayward has 37 times the acreage, and Richmond has 62 times 


the acreage of Berkeley. 


Ae 
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VACANT ZONED INDUSTRIAL LAND IN BERKELEY AND SELECTED 
BAVA eA Leos) 1975 


City Vacant Zoned Industrial Land 
acres 
Berkeley 33 
Concord 431 
Hayward 1233 
Richmond 2044 
San Francisco *)9)5) 
San Jose TO5° 
San Leandro 937 


Source: Association of Bay Area Government, Vacant Industrial 
Handesinventory, Working Paper No. 21, February 23,1976. 


Berkeley has little potential for attracting bay area indus- 

tries that desire undeveloped land or large acreage parcels. 

Most other cities in the region have more vacant industrial 

land than Berkeley. The lack of available industrial land in 
Berkeley also presents problems for firms already located in 

the city that wish to expand. Few firms have vacant land ad- 
jacent sto their sites. Should a Berkeley firm wish to’ expand 
‘its plant, it will often be forced to relocate (either within 

or outside the city) simply because it cannot absorb adjacent 


vacant land. 
Land Cost 


Manufacturers seeking to purchase inexpensive land on which 


Fey fe 


to locate their firms will not find "Ssucu land ameberkeley. 
Historically, the value of industrial land in Berkeley has 
been higher than most other industrial lands available in the 
nine-county region. Given the limited amount of industrial 
land in the city and Berkeley's status, along with San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, and Emeryville, as a well-established manu- 
facturing area, it. is not surprising that’ the valucwo mara 
has been high. Industrial land in Berkeley typically sells 
for $1.50 to $2.00 per square foot (Cor $65,000 to Ss77000mres 
acre), according to realtors familiar with the markeu ros 


industrial land im the city. 


Table 14 shows Berkeley's ranking among 14 other cities 
in the region between 1958 and 1974 with respect to the value 
of industrial land. A rank for both low and high land values 
is provided for each of the five years indicated.. The low 
value category typically represents the land costs of large, 

- unimproved sites requiring some preparation for construction. 
Streets, water, sewer, and other services are adjacent but not 
within the property area. However, in more concentrated in- 
dustrial areas with limited available industrial land, such 

as Berkeley, Emeryville, and San Francisco, the low value 
category often represents less-than-acre size parcels. The 
high value category includes fully-improved industrial property, 
generally of smaller size (one-half to five acres) with all 


improvements to serve the site. 
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TABLE 14 
RANKING OF REGIONAL INDUSTRIAL LAND VALUES; 
BERKELEY'S RANK AMONG 14 BAY AREA CITIES: 
1958-1974 


(1=Highest Land Value per Acre, 14=Lowest Land Value per Acre) 


Ranking of Ranking of 
Tear Low Land Value High Land Value 
1958 3 4 
1963 3 e 
1967 3 5 
Nee 4 5 
1974 6 8 


note: Cities include Concord, Emeryville, Hayward, Oakland, 
Redwood City, Richmond, Napa, San Francisco, San Jose, 
Seremreandro, canta Clara, South San Francisco,: and’ Vallejo. 

Pource: Real Estate Research Council of Northern California, 


NOEULheriNcCalupornia Reals khstate Report, Vol. 26, no. 3% 
Poe Vole 24 Ose, plo/2: ihre Quarter, 1067 -seRivet 


Quarter, 11964; 

Both low and high land values in Berkeley were among the 
four hNueheserobethe L4ecities.in 1958. and 1963. Only San Fran- 
cisco, Emeryville, and Oakland had higher land values in those 
years. Beginning in 1967, however, Berkeley's land value rank 
began to Gail Ssiientl yn. .By..19/4, industrial, land in Berkeley 
was still very expensive, but the value of land in suburban 
ereres) such *asyoouch Sam francisco, Redwood City, Santa Clara, 
and Concord had increased substantially, especially in the high 
value category. The value of prime industrial land in these cities 


in 1974’ was higher than the value of prime land in Berkeley. 
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Berkeley remained among the top sixerankinessin thenlow 
value ‘category,in 19/74 because there waseiveslemundugeriaL 
land available in the city, and there was no possibility for 
expansion of industrial zones. Suburban cities in the region 
had more available and undeveloped industrial land, so their 
low values were much less than Berkeley's. Manufacturers 
interested in low land prices or large, inexpensive parcels 
could»find industrial land in other cities fon aelowerecose 


than in Berkeley. 


The decrease in Berkeley's high land value ranking between 
1958 and 1974 indicates that, to a certain degree, Berkeley 
has lost some competitive advantage for the location of indus- 
tries as reflected in prime land costs. Manufacturers are 
Willing to pay higher land’ costs tonlocate another. bayraneca 
cities. This phenomenon is not common to other long-established 
industrial areas in the region, however. Prime land costs in 
San Francisco, Emeryville, and Oakland remained among the very 


highest in the region in 1974. 


Property lax 


The degree to which differentials in property taxes in- 
fluence location decisions has been debated for years. Popular 
-opinion gives credence to the importance of property tax as a 
major factor in determining industrial location. However, 
numerous studies of the role of taxation in location decisions 


indicate that the effect of property taxes on industrial location 
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Property taxes typically represent a very small percentage 
of a manmufactuzer'’s total business expenses. A study in Michrvean; 
a well-kKnown high-tax state, found that property taxes consti- 
tuted about 1.5 per cent of value added by manufacturers. 

A study of bay area businesses by the Association of Bay Area 
Governments estimated that local taxes represented approximately 
two per cent of gross Peceipts.” ihe fact that property taxes 
represent such a small percentage of total costs does not in 
itself prove that taxes have no significant effect on location, 
however. A small percentage difference in cost can have a 
substantial absolute effect on profits, for example, if the 
taxes cannot be etducibacy Nevertheless, major costs items 

such as wages are so much greater in total magnitude that very 
omar differentials will have much more: substantial influence 


on relative costs in different locations than great percentage 


' differences in property taxation. 


Although studies indicate that property taxes generally 
abe not of major importance in industrial location decisions, 
in some’ instances. taxes undoubtedly play a deciding role in | 
determining location. This is most likely to be the case in 
the *selection of,an industrial site in a metropolitan area or 
Ereei1on, waeneall Other Lactors important in choosing ”a-loGation 


balance except for property taxes. 
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When comparing property tax rateswanc,  mlOC3LYOn-s manu- 
facturers must also evaluate the public services provided by 
property taxes. Low property tax rates Can=somerrmmesmeecsunt 
in an increase in a manufacturer's costs, When low taxes mean 
poor public services, vhe firm may find 1t necessary tomsuom 
some of the services itself. High property taxesemay, -4ae 
in very high levels of public services. Regular maintenance 


of city streets and good police, fire, and water services may 


contribute to a lowering of some costs faced by manufacturers. 


Within the nine-county bay region, Berkeley's property 
tax rates: compare extremely poorly with tax rates inmother 
Cities. In fiscal year 19/5-/76, the combined property tax 
rates in Berkeley were higher than the tax rates in all other 
cities in the region. Table 15 compares high and low combined 
property tax rates in 14 bay area cities in fiscal year 19/5-/6 
(tax rates differ within a city depending: upon the jurisdic. 
tional boundaries of taxing institutions *such as public sehoor 
districts and special service districts). Berkeley’ slowest 
combined rate was still more than $1.50 higher than the region's 


second Hienest tax rate in Oakland. 


Property taxes in Berkeley have not always been the highest 
of bay area cities. Table 16 provides a ranking of the high 
and low tax cates of -L4 Ccitules (invthe Gesion Ln trsecabeyears 
1955-56 and 1975-76. Twenty years ago, Berkeley's property 


tax rates’ ranked near the bottom of the 14 cities. In fiscal 
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TABLE 15 


COMBINED PROPERTY TAX RATES IN 14 BAY AREA CITIES 
Piscean ybAR-1975-/6 


Low Property High Property 
City axes Rate Tax kate 
Berkeley Teno o 16.76 
Concord TAA. pon33 
Emeryville 9.49 E2263 
Hayward 107,35 To eZ 
Napa B99 da are 8) 
Oakland de 4.5 15.04 
Redwood City SUS) sigs Stl 
Richmond 166 14.83 
San Francisco Ee a8) Neher 336) 
San Jose IPO Ree) 13309 
San Leandro eeu piers 
Santa Clara SE Oley bk: dE ereots: 
South San Francisco gee) eo 
Vallejo SFR SS 12209 


source: ‘Contra Costa County, Tax Collector-Ireasurer,, Tax Rates,’ 
1975-76; Alameda County, Auditor-Controller, Composite 
Tax Rates by Code Area, 19/5-/6; Napa County, County Auditor 
Controller, Tax Rates and Information, 1975-76; City and: 
County of San Francisco, Annual Report of the Controller, 
19/5-76; San Mateo County, ‘County Controller, Tax Rates 
and Valuations Om laxable Property, 19/5-76;" sotano, Sounty , 


axeacollector, Comjinclive lax Rates (of .the County of 
Solano by Code Area, 19/5-/76. 


year 1965-66 (not shown in Table 16), Berkeley's low rate was 
ranked fifth among the 14 cities, yet its highest rate was 
ranked thirteenth. The dramatic jump in Berkeley's property 
tax rank between 1965-66 and 1975-76 was, in eee part, due 
to the imposition of a city tax in 1966-675 = Themen eae 


in 1975-76 was $3.665 per $100 of assessed valuaciom 


All other factors important in location decisions being 
equal, manufacturers will find the property tax rates in other 
cities in the bay region more attractive than Berkeley's tax 
rates. It is not clear, however, to what extent firms presently 
located in Berkeley may benefit by moving to other bay area 
Cities in search of lower property tax bills. Given the small 
percentage of total costs that property taxes represent, it is 
possible that firms operating at the margin may derive the , 
greatest benefit from a lower tax bill (unless, of course, the 
costs of relocation cancel any savings obtained ron lower 


property taxes). 
Transportation Costs 


Although the costs of transporting raw materials and Piinished 
goods are important factors in any manufacturer's location de- 
cision, these costs are difficult to quantify for Berkeley 
industries. Consequentty, a comparison of Berkeley to other 
locations in the region with respect to transportation costs 


is -not possible. 


TABLE 16 


Sr SENS OF 14 BAY AREA CITIES BY COMBINED PROPERTY TAX RATES: FISCAL YEARS 
1955-56 and 1975-76 


Fiscal Year 81.955 -56 


Fiseal Year 1975-76 


Low Rate High Rate Low Rate High Rate 

Hayward Hayward BERKELEY BERKELEY 

Oakland San Leandro Richmond Oakland 

San Francisco San Jose Concord Richmond 

San Leandro Oakland San Francisco Hayward 

Redwood City Redwood City Oakland San Jose 

Napa San Francisco Hayward Concord 

Concord Santa Clara Santa Clara Emeryville 

Salta. Clara Napa San Jose Redwood City 

3S. oan Francisco S. oan Francisco Napa San Leandro 

Richmond Richmond Vallejo Vallejo ee 
San Jose Concord Emeryville Santa Clara N 
BERKELEY BERKELEY Redwood City San Francisco 
Vallejo Vallejo San Leandro Napa 

Emeryville Emeryville Sa oan Franersee S. San Francisco 


Source: Alameda County, Auditor-Controller, Composite Tax Rates by Code Area, 1955-56, 
1975-76; Contra Costa County, Tax Collector-Treasurer, Tax Rates, 1955-56, 


1975-76; Napa County, County Auditor Controller, Tax Rates and Information, 
1955-56 1975-76 “Cety andeCounty of San Francesco, “Annual Kepor’ of aie 


Controlver,2.1 955-507 919/5-76; 


and Valuations of Taxable Property,.1955-56, 


San Mateo County, 
1975-76; 


County Controller, Tax Rates 
Solano County,, fax 


Collector, Gonjunetive [ax Rates of the County of Solanouby CodeszAnea, 


1955-50; 


1975-16. 
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General-statements about the effect of transportation costs 
on Berkeley industries can be made, however. Berkeley is 
centrally located within the bay region. The city has ex- 
cellent :access to regional, national, and internabvonaieenanes 
portation networks. The city's industrial area is adjacent sto 
Interstate Highway 80, and close to airport and seaport facili- 
ties in both Oakland and San Francisco. In addition, thesarea 
is served by rail spurs, and the Oakland Southern Pacrverve era 
terminal is nearby. 

Berkeley is not unique among bay area cities in its proxi- 
mity to transportation networks, however. The industrial areas 
of many cities in the region are adjacent to major highways, 
and as near to airport and seaport facilities as Berkeley's 
ndustrial aréa. Berkeley's central locabion@ineuhe, resiomsis 
only an asset to the extent that firms in Berkeley serve a 
bay area market. , 

Table 1/7 shows the results of a survey of the market area 
‘of firms in the industrial area of Berkeley. The survey was 
conducted by the Berkeley Comprehensive Planning Department in 
pms resy Fifty-eight firms responded to the survey, including 
more than 85 per cent of-all firms in the industrial area that 
‘employed 25 or more persons. The figures shown represent the 
approximate percentage of total annual sales of the 58 firms 


made to six geographical areas. !+ 


Clearly, the majority of sales were to Markets outside of 


California. National and international markets accounted for 


Bievie 


TABLE 1/7 


MARKET AREA OF BERKELEY MANUFACTURING FIRMS: 1975 


Approximate Percentage On totaL 


Market Area Annual Sales Made to Each Area_ 
University. of -cali toma, berkeley ee) 
Berkeley (excluding University) 5.9 
Bay Area (qutside Berkeley) 19.4 
California (outside Bay Area) SE ay 
Nation (outside California) 25,9 
International S055 
Total ooo 


Source: City of Berkeley Comprehensive Planning Department, 


Berkeley's Economy and Proposals for Economic Planning, 
Ameuse, £9765) ip. 18s 
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Bore eper cent of the annual sales of the responding firms. It 
is likely that the cost of transporting manufactured goods to 
national and international markets from Berkeley does not vary 
substantially from the costs of transporting goods from other 
Cruices in the region with similar proximity to air, rail, and 
port facilities. From the perspective of manufacturer-to-market 
transportation costs, therefore, Berkeley industries serving 
national and international markets could be located in Emery- 
ville, Oakland, San Leandro, or Hayward with no appreciable 


difference in transportation costs. 


Approximately 32 per cent of the annual sales of the 


responding firms was to bay area markets. Berkeley's central 
location within the region may be a factor in lowering the 
transportation costs of firms that serve @ regional swmarket, 
relative to other cities. However, the degree of transportation 


cost advantage is dependent upon the distribution of the markets 


within the region. 


Agglomeration Economies 


Industrial location decisions are also influenced by the 
economic structure of communities. Two industries that do 
business with each other have an incentive to reduce their 
ransfer costs (i.e., the costs of trade) by locating close 
to one another. Industries using jointly produced materials, 
manufacturing complementary products, tapping complementary , 
labor markets, or utilizing similar business services and 
suppliers likewise have an incentive to be egscener™ The 


grouping: of many industries, therefore, can occur because of 


transfer cost economies inherent in agglomeration. 


The development of the semiconductor and scientific in- 
strument industries around Stanford University in Santa Clara 
County is a prime example of an existing industrial agglomera- 
tion in the bay region. Berkeley, however, has yet to give 
birth to an agglomeration of similar strength. Although andus- 
trial firms in Berkeley do use resources of the University of 
Calaiornia,yaie: Major erouping of widustries closely ied fo 


the campus (to the same degree that scientific research firms 
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in Palo Alto were tied to Stantord) Has occurred. 


In Berkeley, like in the other older, established indus- 
tCrroalodreas in tie ten .O,. OUusSiness Services, suppliers, and 
rental production space are available in a concentrated zone. 
Young industries are attracted to such areas because they can 
avoid substantial capital requirements due to pre-existing 
space and services. For these reasons, small, new industries 
may be attracted to Berkeley as an "incubation" area. When 
they grow and become viable, these industries are no longer so 
dependent on the services an established industrial area pro- 
vides. Then, the industries can more easily move away from 


core industrial areas like Berkeley. 
Social Costs 


When making a selection among possible locations within 
a region, manufacturers may consider potential costs related 
to social factors such as crime. Manufacturers in high crime 
Cities are often faced with more security problems and larger 
insurance bills than manufacturers in cities where robberies 
and burglaries occur less frequently. “Manufacturers. may also 
be concerned about the safety of their employees while travelling 
to and from work, especially when production processes require 


shift changes over a 24-hour period. 


Although manufacturers may not compare actual crime 
Statistics among cities, realtors, insurance agents, news- 


papers, and word-of-mouth provide a general appraisal of the 
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crime levels to be expected at various oeq torent an a rerton. 
Table 18 lists the 19/5. crime rates Gil 13meaye ome tes tor 


major offenses known to police. The rates are presented as 


offenses: per thousand. city residents. The rates = imepieweeee: 
column include total offenses in the seven major crime cate- 
gories reported by local police departments to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The seven major crime categories 
are murder and non-negligent manslaughter, forcible rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, and auto 
theft. The rates in the second column include only robbery, 
burglary, and larceny offenses; in other words, only crimes 


against property. 
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Yhe crime rates in both columns should be interpreted 
cautiously. The rates represent city-wide offenses rather 
than the offenses that occurred in each city's industrial 
area. In addition, more crimes are committed in a city than 
tthe number of offenses known to police. Finally, crimes other 
than the seven reported to the FBI may directly effect manu- 


faericens. (eee eda) sm). 


As indicated in Table 18, the 19/5 crime rates in°Berkeley 
were higher than the tates in nearly all*other eieies shown, 
Berkeley had the second highest crime rate among the 13 cities 
for total offenses in the seven major crime categories. Ber- 
keley's crime rate for robbery, burglary, and larceny offenses 


was the highest among the 13 bay area cities. 
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TABLE 18 


NUMBER OF KNOWN MAJOR CRIMINAL OFFENSES IN 13 BAY AREA CLES 
PER THOUSAND CITY RESIDENTS: 1975 © 


Total Offenses in Seven Robbery, Burglary, and 
Major Crime Categories Larceny Offenses 

City per 1000 population Ere. LUUOSpopulacronm: 

Berkeley 2.3 ica Eee S) 

Concord Gad OG 

Hayward 62.7 os ie 

Napa 55.2 S2e) 

Oakland NO et 107% 

Redwood City 66.9 60.0 

Richmond 1h Sh GS) 

San Francisco 95-6 (ec! 

San Jose 80.3 as 

San Leandro Do wal. 54.4 

Santa Clara y Ole TEESE 

South San Francisco 48.1 A269 

Vallejo C2 J320 


Note: Seven crime categories include murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter, forcible rape, robbery, aggravated assault, 
burglary, larceny, and auto theft. 


‘Source: U.S. Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform Crime 
Reports for the United States, 19/5, Table 6: State 
ofeCaivfornia, California Statistical Abstract, 1976, 
Table B-6. 
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Summary 


It is clear that Berkeley does not rank well among bay area 
cities as a site for manufacturing industries basedvonstne, fac- 
tors evaluated. Berkeley does not have a resident labor. force 
oriented toward production workers. Wages paid to production 
workers in the San Francisco-Oakland SMSA are higher than wages 
paid in the region's three other SMSA's. There is little 
available land for industrial development in Berkeley, and 
other bay area cities have considerably more vacant land zoned 
for industry. The cost of industrial land in Berkeley is high 
relative to the cost of land in many other cities in the region, 
especially for unimproved parcels. The combined property tax 
rates in Berkeley are higher than the tax rates in any other 
city in the region. Berkeley's crime rate is among the highest 
in the bay area. Finally, although Berkeley does have excellent 
access to transportation networks, many other cities in the bay 
area are as close, or closer, to highway, rail, airport, and 


seaport facilities. 
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SURVEY OF EMPLOYER LOCATION DECISIONS 


Although other cities in the region appear to be more 
attractive locations for industry than Berkeley when evaluated 
by factors important in location decision-making, it is not 
clear to’ what extent these factors will influence a Berkeley 
Moamuipeaerurer toerelocate. In practice, a decision to relocate 
is difficult to make for any manufacturer. Changing the loca- 
tion of a plant is both expensive to the manufacturer and dis- 
ruptive of the manufacturing process. Consequently, a manu- 
Barer may be hesitant about leaving Berkeley despite his 
or her recognition of any advantages to be gained in other 
locations. Inertia may influence many contemplated moves 
from Berkeley, especially those being considered by manufacturers 
with substantial capital investments in buildings, machinery, 
and land. 

In order to discover the actual factors that have influenced 
the movement of industries from Berkeley to other locations, a 
survey of manufacturers was undertaken. Owners amd managers 
of manufacturing firms that left Berkeley for sites in other 
‘Cities between January, 19/70, and April, 1977, were interviewed 
by telephone. Each was asked to explain the factors important 
in the decision to move from Berkeley. An explanation of the 
sample and survey methodologies appears in Appendix A, anda 


copy of the survey questionnaire is included in Appendix B. 
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The final sample included 24° firme epithe course of 
several interviews, it was discovered that the businesses were 
wholesale or warehouse firms instead of manufacturing industries. 
These interviews were not terminated, however. The results of 
these five interviews have been analyzed in a separate section 
at the end of this chapter. Despite this segregation, the 
factors influencing the relocation decisions of wholesale and 
warehouse firms were very similar to the factors important to 


the 19 manufacturing firms surveyed. 
Overview of Manufacturing Firms Surveyed 


Most of the manufacturing firms surveyed left Berkeley for 
locations in other Alameda County cities. Table 19 shows the 
relocation sites of the 19 firms. Fourteen businesses, or 
73./ per cent of the firms surveyed, moved to cities in Alameda 
County. One-half of the firms relocating in Alameda County 
moved to the south county cities of San Leandro and Hayward. 


The only firm surveyed that moved outside the bay area relocated 


in Illinois. 


Nearly :/0 per cent of the firms moved from Berkeley between 
1973 *and’ 19/760" “Table-20' indicates that’ 13°0f the surveyed 
figate left the city after December, 19/2. The largest number 
of relocations in one year occurred in 19/4. Most of the 
manufacturers interviewed said relocation had been under con- 
sideration by their firms for one or more years prior to the 


actual move. 
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NEW LOCATION OF MANUFACTURING FIRMS SURVEYED 


New Location 


Alameda County 


Emeryville 
Hayward 
Oakland 
San Leandro 
Contra Costa County 
Concord 
Richmond 
San Mateo County 
South San Francisco 
Santa Clara County 


Santa Clara 


Outside Region 


Total 


Source: Employer Location Decision Survey 


Number of 


Firms 
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19 


Percentage of 


Bloraly Firms. 
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TABLE 20 


YEAR MANUFACTURING FIRM MOVED FROM BERKELEY 


Year Left Number of Percentage of 
Berkeley Pirms Total Firms 
1976 ab 5o 
TES 3 Tao 
1974 6 36 
Loy 3 15-8 
Lo72 2 TOs 
Lou a ies 
1970 3) onto 
Total 19 TCGse 
Source: Employer Location Decision Survey 


The 19 manufacturing firms represented 10 industrial sectors. 
Table 21. provides a distribution of the firms into major indus- 
trial sectors. The non-electrical machinery and chemicals and 
allied products sectors each accounted for four of the surveyed 
firms, the largest number of firms represented by individual 
sectors. Thirteen firms, or 68.4 per cent of those surveyed, 
were classified as chemicals and allied products, non-electrical 
machinery, electrical machinery, or scientific instrument 


industries. 
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TABLE. 27 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTURING FIRMS SURVEYED 


SIC Number of Percentage of 
Code industGial Sector Firms Total Firms 
20 Food and Kindred Products aL Drs | 
25 Furniture and Fixtures 1 Shee) 
L4. Printing and Publishing if ae 
28 Chemicals and Allied Products 4 ove 
30 Rubber and Misc. Plastic Products 1 Da 
33 , Primary Metals 1 es 
34 Fabricated Metals a! Deo 
3D Non-Electrical Machinery 4 NA 
36 Electrical Machinery 2 LORS 
38 Scientific Instruments 3 ac 
Total oh 100.0 


Source: Employer Location Decision Survey 


The relocation of the surveyed firms resulted in the loss 
of over 600 jobs in Berkeley. Three firms employed 100 or more 
workers. Four firms were unable to provide a ‘count “of the *per- 


_sons they employed at the time they moved from Berkeley. 


Factors Important in Relocation Decisions of Manufacturers 


The decision of the majority of manufacturers to leave 
Berkeley was initiated by a need to expand or consolidate their 


physical plants. Table 22 indicates the percentage distribution 
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of the five most important factors that influenced the sur- 
veyed firms to move from their Berkeley locations. Eleven 
manufacturers, or:3/.9 ‘per cent of those surveyed,esatdve.tier 
the need for additional space or the desire to consolidate 
their Berkeley facilities (or facilities in other cities) was 


the primary factor in their decision to move. 


Three manufacturers, or 15.8 per cent of the total, said 
the expiration of their lease or the condemnation of their 
property was the most important factor influencing their moves. 
The leases of two firms were not renewed and the property of 


the third firm was condemned by the Berkeley Redevelopment 
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Two manufacturers, or 10.5 per cent of the total, said, 
the desire to sell their property for economic gain was the 
most important reason they moved. One manufacturer sold his 
property in order to use the profit from thersale to Beep lenis 
‘business solvent. The other manufacturer was offered a high 


price for His property; an “offer we couldn't refuse, he eard: 


The remaining three manufacturers cited different factors 
as the major determinants of their location change. One moved 
primarily because his firm could not obtain adequate assembly 
workers in Berkeley. Another, who had purchased land in Hayward 
many years before, had an opportunity to locate his firm ad- 
jacent to the property. The third manufacturer's Berkeley 


plant had become outdated due to technological changes in the 
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TABLE (22 


MOST IMPORTANT REASONS FOR LEAVING BERKELEY: 
MANUFACTURING FIRMS 


Reason Reasons Mentioned In Order 


of Importance (%) 


Rivets Second. Third Fourth Fifth 


—— 
aes) | maining Ghagjaeeaat <—Te 


Need to Expand 


or Consolidate 57h oO elo 

Lack of Available 

or Adequate Space 1S gees} Low 40.0 

High Land Cost jee 

High Property Tax Bas BoeO Z0¥0 
Negative Political & 

Social Environment 5.6 Sow ZOO 6627 
Poor Labor Base 5) 5.6 8.3 3342 


Bought Land In Other 
City Many Years Ago Stra! 226 


Lease Expired; Evicted; 


Eminent Domain Lond eis) 
Sold Property for 
POL 1h LO, 5 
Technological Change 
in Industry See) 
Other Ge T6377 203.0 
Total TOOTOr= 10070 1002021 0080 100.0 
Number of Responses 19 18 eZ 5 3 


Source: Employer Location Decision Survey 


All Responses 


Lie ® 


100.0 
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industry. A study by the firm concluded it would be cheaper 
to manufacture its product in a modern plant owned by the 


company in the Midwest than to remodel the Berkeley facility. 


The factor more frequently mentioned than others as the 
second most important reason for leaving Berkeley was the lack 
of available or adequate manufacturing space in the city. Six 
manufacturers, or 33.3 per cent of those who mentioned a second 
factor, said they were unable to find space in Berkeley that 
satisfied their firms' needs. Several firms could not find 
buildings in Berkeley large enough to accommodate their pro- 
posed expansions. Another firm could not find a modern, attract- 
ive building in the city similar to those in new industrial 
parks. One manufacturer searched in vain for a building suit- 
able for his "research and development" firm. He said he 
found most manufacturing space in Berkeley to be old,and in 
converted warehouses; not clean space with low ceilings, ample 
power hookups, and proper illumination necessary for light 


industry. 


Two manufacturers, or 11.1 per cent of those mentioning 
two factors, Said theshigh cost) of| land in Berkeley was the 
second most importanti factor iniluencing their decision. Co 
move from the city. One manufacturer said she was able to 
purchase three acres of land in another city for the cost of 
one acre of land in Berkeley. The other manufacturer had 


considered purchasing land in Berkeley and constructing a 


Bee 


building on the parcel, but decided the cost of land in the 


city was too high. 


Although two manufacturers said Berkeley's high property 
tax rates and negative political and social environment were 
the most important secondary reasons for moving, these factors 
were more frequently mentioned as tertiary considerations. 
High property taxes and a negative environment for industry in 
Berkeley were listed as the third most important factors in- 
fluencing the decision to leave the city by seven manufacturers, 


or 58.3 per cent of those mentioning three factors. 


~ 


Manufacturers who included Berkeley's political and social 
environment among the factors important in influencing their 
decisions to leave the city typically said they had feit a 
high degree of uncertainty concerning future actions the city 
council might take that would affect industries. The manufac- 
turers attributed an anti-business attitude to the city council, 
and were concerned that the council would increase taxes on 
business in order to finance the city's "aggressive social 
programs." The council was commonly described as "radical," 


and several manufacturers said they felt threatened by the 


hostility they perceived it displayed toward businesses. 


Several manufacturers mentioned environmental factors 
unrelated to the city council. A chemical products manufac- 
turer said the windows of his plant were broken, his trucks 


damaged, and the walls of his building defaced with painted 
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slogans by "radicals" who accused his firm of producing pollu- 
tants and chemicides. Another manufacturer Said he had felt 


"trepidations about transient elements and social unrest" in 


Berkeley. 


When all the responses were cumulated, the need to expand 
or consolidate physical plants ranked as the factor most fre- 
quently mentioned as important in influencing the move of manu- 
facturing firms out of Berkeley. The lack of avamlaple woumadee 
quate manufacturing space in the city was the second most 
frequently mentioned factor. Berkeley's negative political 
and social environment ranked third among the total factors 


mentioned by the 19 manufacturers. 


It is clear that the desire of manufacturers to expand or 
consolidate their physical plants does not itself explain why. 
firms actually leave Berkeley. Similarly, losing a lease or 
selling property for profit explains why manufacturers move 
from their individual sites, but does not explain why they 
move from the city as a whole. These factors only initiate 
the search for another location. Other factors, such as the 
lack of adequate manufacturing space in the city, high land 
prices, and a poor labor base, are more important in determining 
why a manufacturer chooses tomove to a different city rather 


than locating in Berkeley. 


The interview results offered three general scenarios for 


the movement of firms from the city. The first scenario, and 
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the one most frequently described, is as follows: A Berkeley 


manufacturer begins to look for a new location because the 
firm needs to expand or consolidate space, its lease has ex- 
pired and has not been renewed, or the property has been sold. 
The search either begins in Berkeley or includes the city as 

a possible site for relocation. Soon, however, factors such 
as the lack of adequate manufacturing space, high land costs, 
or a poor labor base in Berkeley cause the manufacturer to 
direct his or her search to other cities. Berkeley's high 
property tax rates and environment for industry influence the 
Memeracrurer’ s decision to look for a location in other cities 


only to a minor degree, if at all. 


In Scenario Two, a manufacturer's search for a new loca- 
tion 1S initiated by the same needs as those affecting the manu- 
hacrurentin Scenario One. The firm in Scenario Two, however, 
does not look for a relocation site in Berkeley. The city is 
not considered as a location choice because of the manufacturer's 
appraisal of Berkeley's environment for industry or the city's 


property tax rates. 


In Beenario Three, a manufacturer's decision to leave Ber- 
keley is initiated by factors other than the need to expand, 
PoSmLeetMmilattoOn, Of a lease, or the Sdle of property. Instead, 
factors that immediately render Berkeley unsuitable as a site 
forsrelocation are primarily important in influencing the 
firm's move from thecity (such as the difficulty in obtaining 


production workers). 


As indicated above, the decision to move from Berkeley 
made by the majority of manufacturers followed the outline of 
Scenario One. Twelve manufacturers, or 63.2 per cent of those 
interviewed, explained their relocations in the fashion of 
Scenario One. The moves of four manufacturers, or 2i0eper 
cent of the total, were determined by the process outlined in 
Scenario Two. Three manufacturers, or 15.8 per cent of those 
interviewed, offered an explanation of their location change 


that corresponded to Scenario Three. 
Property Tax and Business Climate As Relocation Factors 


Because Berkeley's high property tax rate and negative 
business climate are popularly proclaimed as important factors 
influencing the movement of industries from the city, it might 
be worthwhile to expand on the survey results that pertain to 


each. : 


In general, the property tax rates in Berkeley did not 
play a major role in the relocation decisions of the 19 manu- 
facturing firms. Only seven manufacturers specifically mentioned 
the influence of property taxes on their decisions to relocate: 
One manufacturer said the city's tax rates caused him to look 
ie Sarda for a location for his expanding firm; he wanted seo 
purchase a building rather than lease, and was concerned about 
the high property tax rates in Berkeley relative to the tax 
rates in nearby cities. Another manufacturer said the tax rate 


in Berkeley was one factor in his decision not to look for a 
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new location in the city, yet it was not among the most impor- 
tant factors influencing his firm's move. The remaining five 
manufacturers said Berkeley property taxes played only a minor 
role fa their decisions to leave the city. “One manufdcturer 
said that although tax rates were high in Berkeley (the dif- 
ference between his tax bills in Berkeley and his new location 
in San Leandro was $/0,000; "enough to pay for four months’ 
rent," he said), taxes were not a major consideration because 


they were such a small percentage of his firm's total costs. 


Although property tax bills are more visible to property 
owners than to renters, only two of the six firms in the sur- 
vey that owned their physical plants in Berkeley mentioned 
property taxes as a factor affecting their decision to leave 
the city. Both firms considered the influence of taxes on 


their relocation decision to be minor. 


Not one of the 19 manufacturers thought Berkeley had a 
“business climate that encouraged industry. Eleven manufac- 

turers said the business climate of the city did not encourage 
Lndustiy, while eight manufacturers had no opinion or felt 

Pid, PereliogavOUul pene issue. “Despite the majority’ s*appraisal 

‘of Berkeley as a city that did not provide an environment con- 
ducive to industrial growth, less than half the manufacturers 

said Berkeley's business climate influenced their decision to 
leave the city. As mentioned previously, the effect of Berkeley's 
business climate on the relocation decision of these manufac- 


turers was, in most cases, minor. 
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The cause of Berkeley's negative business climate was, to 
a large degree, attributed to the Clty counaiie ioe cman ac- 
turers said the council's actions were unpredictable, resulting 
especially in uncertainty concerning future tax increases and 
other proposals that might affect industries. Although fhe 
council received the bulk of responsibility for the ercyes 
business climate, none of the manufacturers said their reloca- 
tions were influenced by specific acts of the city conn ae 
However, several manufacturers said the council's discussion 
of policies it might implement was enough to discourage their 


firms from relocating in Berkeley. 
Survey of Wholesale and Warehouse Firms 


the five wholesale and warehouse firms surveyed moved from 
Berkeley between 1972 and 19/75. Three of the firms left the 
city in 1974. Four firms relocated in Alameda County (three 
moved to San Leandro or Hayward) and the filith firm relocated 
‘in Benicia. The relocation of the five firms resulted in the 


loss of approximately 65 jobs in Berkeley. 
Factors Influencing Relocation of Wholesale and Warehouse Firms 


The factors important in the relocation decisions of ithe 
five wholesale and warehouse firms were very similar to the 
factors that influenced the relocation of the manufacturing 
firms. eable Zo gndicates the distribution of tne three ios 
impOrtan@eractors that intluenced the firms to move from their 


Berkeley locations. | inree firms cweported Ehat the meed to 


TABLE 23 


MOST IMPORTANT REASONS FOR LEAVING BERKELEY: 
WHOLESALE AND WAREHOUSE FIRMS 


Reason Reasons Mentioned In Order of All Responses 
Importance (number of firms 
mentioning each reason 
fat St Second TALI 


Need to Expand or 


Consolidate 3 2 5 
Lack of Available or 

Adequate Space uf is 
High Rents i 1 Z 
High Property Tax ik i 
Negative Political & 

Social Environment i 1 
Market Area Shift 1 iL Zz 
Landlord Problems ik 1 
Number of Responses 5 5) 3 ' 13 


Source: Employer Location Decision Survey 


expand their physical plants was the most important factor in- 
fluencing their moves from Berkeley. Another firm said the 
concentration of its market in southern Alameda County was the 
‘most important reason for its move to Hayward. The fifth firm 
said its move to a new location was primarily influenced by 


problems experienced with its landlord. 


Secondary and tertiary factors influencing the move of 


wholesale and warehouse firms from Berkeley were also similar 
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to those important to manufacturers. The lack of available or 
adequate space in the city, high propertyscares,sanaua nesa- 
tive business environment were all listed as factors affecting 


the relocation decisions of wholesale and warehouse firms. 


Two factors important in the decision of wholesale and 
warehouse firms to move from Berkeley were not mentioned by 
the manufacturers surveyed. A paper products distributor and 
a warehouse firm both said their relocations were influenced 
by the high rents charged for space in Berkeley relative to 
the rents charged for comparable space in other cities. Two 
other firms said an important factor in their decisions to move 
to Hayward was the shift of their markets to Santa Clara and 
southern Alameda Counties. Although the sample is very small, 
it seems reasonable to assume that wholesale and warehouse 
firms are more sensitive than manufacturing firms to trans- 
portation cost differentials among locations in a region, 
primarily because wholesale and warehouse firms, in general, 
serve local markets. The market area of four of the five 
wholesale and warehouse firms was the San Francisco bay region, 
and two of the firms specified particular market areas within 
the region. The majority of manufacturers surveyed, on the 
other hand, said their market areas were not limited to the 
bay region. Fifteen manufacturing firms, or 78.9 per cent of 
those surveyed, said their primary market areas were located 


outside the nine-county region. 
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The wholesale and warehouse firms did not think Berkeley 
had a business climate that encourage industry. Three firms 
said the city's business climate did not encourage industry, 


and two firms had no opinion or felt indifferent about the 


issue. 


Only two wholesale firms mentioned the influence of 
property taxes on their decisions to relocate. One wholesaler 
said property tax differentials among cities were important 
to his land- and inventory-intensive firm. Although the other 
wholesaler had considered tax differentials since he was 
interested in purchasing property for his firm, taxes were 


not a major factor in his ultimate decision to leave Berkeley. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The factors important in the decisions of manufacturers 
to leave Berkeley corresponded to many of the elements of 
location analysis discussed in Chapter III. Labor force 
characteristics and land costs were major influences on the 
relocation of Berkeley firms. In general, property taxes were 
only of minor importance in the decision of employers to leave 
the city. The lack of available land in Berkeley created 
hardships for firms seeking expansion space. Manufacturers 
said the transportation facilities necessary to serve their 
primarily non-regional markets are as convenient to their new 
locations as those facilities had been to Berkeley. The labor 
cost differential within the region was the only element 
discussed in Chapter III that was not mentioned by employers 


as a factor affecting the relocation of Berkeley industries. 


it°is clear thatthe majority of manufacturing, wholesale, 
and warehouse firms surveyed did not leave Berkeley primarily 
to escape high property taxes or an unsympathetic city council. 
Although anese factors certainly influenced the relocation of 
many firms, other factors had much greater overall impact on 
the location decisions of employers. In particular, high land 
costs, a poor labor base for production workers, and inadequate 
or unavailable space for expansion in Berkeley were more im- 
portant in determining the movement of industries from the 


ClEy. 
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The number of manufacturing firms in Berkeley declined 
between 1963 and 1972. A recent study by the Berkeley Com- 
prehensive Planning Department indicates this trend is. con= 
eines Duele enO ene earato what extent the city can en- 
courage industries to remain in Berkeley, however. An 
evaluation of the incentives necessary to prevent a further 
decline of manufacturing establishments in the city would 
require additional analysis beyond the scope of this report. 
Nevertheless, some policy alternatives can be offered as 
suggestions for future study. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that proposals to prevent industries from leaving 


Berkeley may be different than the policies necessary to 


attract manufacturers to the city. 


Nearly all the manufacturing, wholesale, and warehouse 
firms surveyed said there was nothing specific the city could 
have done to keep them in Berkeley---at least nothing short 
of providing new and adequate expansion space or reducing 
taxes. Several firms, however, said they would have appre- 
ciated help from the city in searching for needed expansion 
space. Since many firms said they might have remained in 
Berkeley had they been able to find adequate expansion space, 
Provlawic help ity their search for space through a relocation 
service may allow some businesses to find locations in the city. 
As the interviews revealed, however, some firms moved to other 
cities not because space was unavailable in Berkeley, but 


because the available space was inadequate for their needs. 
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It was less expensive to move to adequate space in another 
city than to remodel old Berkeley industrial buildings, accord- 
ing to these firms. It is unlikely that a relocation service 


alone will be able to solve this dilemma. 


The Berkeley Redevelopment Agency could actively encourage 
Berkeley firms in need or expansion space to relocate in the 
West Berkeley Industrial Park. A need for expansion.space in 
the city clearly exists, and the Redevelopment Agency owns 
over one-half of Berkeley's vacant industrial land. Instead 
of concentrating its efforts on attracting out-of-town firms 
to Berkeley, the Redevelopment Agency might be more success- 
ful in increasing the occupancy of its industrial park 1f it 
aided those Berkeley firms searching for more land or larger 


facilities. 


A survey conducted by the Comprehensive Planning Department 
has identified many manufacturers who are contemplating moves 
from Berkeley. The Redevelopment Agency may be able to en- 
courage these firms to relocate in the West Berkeley Indus- 
trial Park by providing help in obtaining the capital necessary 


for expansion or by offering other financial incentives. 


The city could also explore the possibility of renovating 
under-utilized industrial property or vacant industrial plants. 
The buildings of many former Berkeley manufacturers remain 
unoccupied. Purchased by the city or a community development 


corporation and then remodeled, these buildings may become 
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attractive to manufacturers who now judge old Berkeley indus- 


trial structures unsuitable for their expansion needs. 
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APPENDIX A: SURVEY METHODOLOGY 


No single, comprehensive record of the names of businesses 
that have moved from Berkeley exists. The survey sample was 


developed from three sources. 


The Berkeley Chamber of Commerce records the names of 
businesses that leave the city in a quarterly report sent to 
the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. The data for the 
reports are collected from newspaper articles, chamber members, 
business locating services, and other sources. The new loca- 


tions of the businesses are listed in the reports. 


The quarterly reports between January, 1970, and September, 
1976, were utilized for the survey. All businesses formerly 
located in the industrial area of Berkeley were included, as 
well as businesses in other sections of the city that appeared, 
by virtue of their names, to be manufacturing firms. Telephone 
numbers of the businesses were obtained from phone directories 
and directory assistance operators. Unfortunately, several 
firms were not located at the addresses indicated in the 


reports. Although attempts were made to acquire correct 


addresses, all were unsuccessful. 


Additional names of manufacturing firms that are no longer 
located in Berkeley were obtained from the city's Comprehensive 


Planning Department. A study of business licenses issued by 


the city to firms° im the industrial area Wass, eccen ly completed 
by the planning department staff. A comparison of 19/74 and 
‘1976 licenses was made to determine which firms located in the 
industrial area in 1974 were not located there, im 107 oemeenoeae 
license issued to a»firm°at a particular address tm 17/42 
not renewed in 1976, it was assumed that the firm had either 
moved from its 1974 Berkeley location or had gone out of busi- 
ness. It was also possible, however, that a firm had undergone 
a change of ownership or name between 1974 and 19/6, therefore 


Causing a change in the identifying information on its business 


license: but not in its location. 


Unlike the Chamber of Commerce reports, the Comprehensive 
Planning Department's business license study did not attempt 
to Locate the firms that left Berkeley. For the purpose of 
this survey, the names of all manufacturing firms with five 
or more employees that did not renew their 19/74 business licenses 
at the same address and under the same name in 19/76 were re- 


corded (business licenses include information concerning the 


SIC classification and number of employees of each firm). The 


@ 


ddresses of firms that relocated in the bay area were obtained 
from a Search throveh the current telephone directories 
representing every exchange in the nine-county region. No 
effort was made to discover the addresses of firms that either 
did not relocate in other bay area cities with the same name 
under which they did business in Berkeley, or relocated outside 


the region. 
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Names of manufacturing firms that have left Berkeley were 
also obtained from a realtor familiar with the industrial real 
estate market in Alameda and Contra Costa County. Mr. Griff 
Adams, of Coldwell Banker Commercial Brokerage Company, pro- 
vided a list of industrial firms that left Berkeley within the 
past several years. Mr. Adams also indicated the new location 
of many of the firms listed. Addresses and telephone numbers 


of the remaining firms were obtained from phone directories and 


directory assistance operators. 


None of the three sources comprehensively accounted for 
the movement of industrial firms out of Berkeley. Although it 
was expected that the data supplied by Mr. Adams would not 
account for all the firms that moved from Berkeley (Mr. Adams 
indicated that the list of firms he provided was only a partial 
list developed on short notice); To was MNEerestine te naeathe 
Chamber of Commerce and Comprehensive Planning Department data 
_did not coincide in the years that they overlapped. The Chamber 
of Commerce reports listed firms that moved from the industrial 
area after January, 19/74, that were not included in the Compre- 
hensive Planning Department study. On the other hand, many 
| firms listed in the Comprehensive Planning Department study 
were not included in the Chamber of Commerce reports. Also, 
the list of firms from Mr. Adams included the names of businesses 
that were neither in the Comprehensive Planning Department study 
nor the Chamber of Commerce reports. The three sources, there- 


fore, provided less overlap of firms than had Originally been 


expected. 


After collecting the names, addresses, and telephone num- 
bers of manufacturing firms that have left Berkeley, a tele- 
phone interview of employers was conducted (questionnaire is 
included in Appendix B). The interviewer asked to speak with 
an individual in each firm "who made or participated in making 
the decision to leave Berkeley." In each case, the owner, 


chairman of the board, president, vice-president, or general 


manager of the firm was interviewed. 
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APPENDIX B: BURKE a oe iL ins] 


Veit giants ee 
Address nt 
Phone 


Contact Pre re, 9 or he 


1. What does your firm do? 


2. You left Berkeley in ? 


3. Did you rent or own your building in Berkeley? 
Rent 


Own 


AA. Dideyou move -all-or just part of your business out of 3erkeley? 
Ald (SKIP T0e5) 


‘Part 


B, If only part of your business moved, which part left  erkeley? 


C. Which part remained in Berkeley? 


Berkeley Industry Interview - 2 


* . * 7 
5A. Did you expand to @ larger “operation eaiemmousnoved 


Yes 


No _ (SKIP ™o 6) 


B. If YES, how much did you expand 
Berkeley 
New Location 


Incrense 


C. IF YES, what kind of expansion took place? 


6A. Let's see, you're located in NOWe ee 
Are you satisfied with your new location? 
Yes (Sele arOs 7) 


No 


ra 


B, IF NO, why are you dissatisfied? 


Berkeley Industry Interview - 3 


7. Nhat does your new site provide that your location in 


Berkeley did not? 


8A. After you moved, did you feel that your new location lived 
up to all the expectations you had for it? 
Yes (SKIPST0 09) 


No 


B. IF NO, why were you disappointed? 


Berkeley Industry inverview ~- 2 


B. Jere there other factors that influenced your move? 


Berkeley Industry Interview - 6 


GC. Can you rank the factors in order of importance? 


i 


3) 
4) 


53, 


10. Did the decision to move evolve over a long period of time 
or was there something that caused you to quickly make up 
your mind to leave? 


Evolve over a long period 


Made the decision quickly 


Rerkcley Industry Inbersiga.— Ff 


11. How long had you been considering the move? 
Years 


Months 


12h. Were there any specfic acts by the city council, the city 
Maneger, or any city department that influenced your decision 
to move? 
Yes 


No (SKIP TO 13) 


B. IF YES, what were they? 


36 How would you describe your relationship vith the Berkeley 


city government? 


Berkeley Industry Interview - & 


14. How important was Berkeley's proveray.a2e 2 yew OUT 


decision to move? 


15A. Do you think Berkeley has a business climate th-t encourages 
industry? . 


Yes 


Daan Laan 


Berkeley Industry Interview - ie: 


16A. vas there anything the city could have done to keep you in 
Berkeley? 


Yes 


No Grr 7.0 17) 


Bele Veoeenatecou a tie city have done’ 


17A. If you were starting you business today, vould you locate 
in Berkeley? 


Yes 


Zerkeley Industry Interview - 10 


U ; wwe ' 
13. ‘that seographical area do you consider your orimar, Marse. 
as area? 
pan “rancascOmeaye co 
Calitomaa ne: 
Nation eee 
International 
¢ 
a 
v 
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